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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—No. II. 


By Georce Hocarrtu. 





THE ORGAN. 
Tue early history of this ancient and venerable instrument is involved 
in much obscurity, and has afforded ample exercise for the learning 
and ingenuity of musical antiquaries. Some passages of Greek and 
Roman authors have been frequently cited, by way of showing that the 
Organ existed in their times ; but these passages are very obscure, and 
by no means prove that the instrument to which they refer was analagous 
to the modern organ. It would be quite unprofitable, therefore, to 
quote them, or make any comments on them. 

It seems probable that this instrument was of Eastern origin. The 
earliest fact respecting it that can be considered as authentic, is, that an 
organ was sent by the Greek Emperor Constantine, in the year 757, as 
apresent to Pepin, king of France, the father of Charlemagne, by whom 
it-was placed in the church of St. Corneille, at Compiegne. It also 
appears that an organ, constructed by an Arabian named Giafar, was 
sent to Charlemagne by the renowned ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ 
the caliph Haroun Alraschid ;—an incident introduced, with considera- 
ble effect by Madame de Genlis, in her romance, ‘ Les Chevaliers du 
Cygne.’ These organs are described as being of small dimensions, and 
portable. 

A Venetian priest, named Gregory, appears to have been the first 
maker of organs in Europe. In 826 ie was employed by the king of 
France to make one for the church of Aix-la-~Chapelle. It is said by 
Mabillon and Muratori, that organs were common in Germany, Italy, 
and England, in the tenth century: but there are contradictory state- 
ments as to the introduction of this instrument into the service of the 
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Church. Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, says that the organ was 
so introduced before the year 1200. But Thomas Aquinas, (as quo- 
ted by Pierce, in his “ Vindication of the Dissenters”) says, that in his 
time, (about 1250) the Church did not make use of organs, lest she 
should seem to judaize, by the employment of musical instruments: 
and Bingham, in his “ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” says that 
the organ was first introduced into the Church by Marinus Sanutus, 
who lived about the year 1290. 

The organ, as it existed in the 10th century, is described in some 
barbarous verses written by Wolstan, a monk of that period, of which 
the following translation is given by Mason, in his “ Essay on Church 
Music.” Wolstan’s poem is a description of the magnificent organ 
erected by St. Elphegus, Bishop of Winchester, in the Cathedral of 
that city. 
* Twelve pair of bellows, ranged in stately row, 

Are joined ahove, and fourteen more below ; 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
Who ceaseless toi], and plenteously perspire ; 
Each aiding each, till all the winds he prest 
Tn the close fi of the i bent chest, 


On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 
To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.” 


This curious description gives the idea of an instrument of complicated 
mechanism, large dimensions, and great power of sound. We remain, 
however, in extreme uncertainty as to its scale, and the manner in which 
it was played. In a work entitled **L’Art du Facture des Orgues,” 
published in 1766 by D. Bedoes de Celles, a Benedictine monk, and 
which is generally referred to as an authority by writers on the history 
of the organ, we are told that the keys were at first five or six inches 
broad, and must have been played upon, like carillons, by blows of the 
fist. The same author tells us, that the half notes were introduced at 





Venice, at the beginning of the twelfth century; that the compass of , 


the instrument did not then exceed two octaves ; and that registers, by 
which a variety of stops could be formed, were not invented till the 
conclusion of the sixteenth century. From these circumstances, Mr. 
Mason concludes, that an organ, in any degree deserving the name, 
could not have been fabricated many years before the era of our Reform- 
ation. In this conclusion, the writer of the present paper, in his “‘ Mu- 
sical History,” expressed his concurrence: but a learned correspondent 
has since pointed out to him a passage in Bede which absolutely con- 
tradicts the assertion that the organ-keys were anciently played upon, 
like carillons, by blows of the fist. Bede says, that “ the organ is like 
a tower, built with a variety of pipes, from which, by the blast of bel- 
lows, a very copious voice is obtained ; and that by means of divers 
wooden tongues (keys) which are skilfully pressed down by the fingers 


of the master, a high-sounding and sweet cantilena is produced.” The- ; 
passage, tco, above quoted, from the poem of Wolstan, must apply to ; 
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an instrument possessing a variety of stops; and it would, on the whole, 
appear that the organ had made great progress towards its present state’ 
long anterior to the time of the Reformation. So far back as the four- 
teenth century, there were Italian organists of great powers and cele- 
brity. Of these the most remarkable was Francesco Cieco, “ whose 
superiority,” says Villani, “ was acknowledged so unanimously, that, by 
the common consent of all the musicians of his time, he was publicly 
honoured at Venice with the laurel crown, for his performance on the 
organ, before the king of Cyprus and the duke of Venice, in the manner 
of a poet-laureat.” 

Organs were common in our abbeys and cathedrals before the end of 
the 14th century. - Chaucer, in his tale of the Cock and the Fox, speak- 


ing of Chaunticlere, the hero of the poem, says : 


‘+ His vois was merrier than the mery orgon, 
On massé days that in the churches gon.”? 


The epithet ‘ mery’ cannot here be understood in its modern sense. In 
the ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” Earl Percy calls to his followers, “ Fight 
on, my merry men, all!” The phrase, as applied in both cases, must 
mean bold and strong, not gay and lively. The same poet, speaking of 
St. Cecilia, says, 
* And while that organs maden melodie, 
To God alone thus in her hert sung she.” 

Organ building made great progress in Germany and Holland during 
the fifteenth century. The organ of St. Martin’s Church, at Groningen, 
which was heard by Burney, and probably still exists, was constructed 
by Rodolph Agricola, a celebrated organ-builder, who died in the year 
1485, Burney says that some of its stops are composed of the sweetest 
toned pipes he ever heard. In those days the building of a church- 
organ was made a matter of no small public importance. In 1592, the 
magistrates of Groningen contracted with a builder of the name of 
Breck, for an organ for one of the Churches; he was employed upon it 
for four years ; and, on its completion, fifty-three organists certified that 
he had fulfilled his contract. The names of.a great number of eminent 
German organ-builders, of the 15th and 16th centuries, are still on 
record. “ak 

Few particulars are known respecting the organs of this country before 
the 17th century. During the civil wars, in the time of Charles I, the 
organs throughout the kingdom were sold or destroyed, and the organ- 
ists and singers of the cathedrals and churches compelled to seek other 
means of subsistence. Cromwell himself, however, appears to have had. 
some love of music. When the organ of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
was taken down, he had it removed to Hampton-Court, where he often - 
entertained himself by having it played upon. It was afterwards re- 
stored to its original place, where it remained till the middle of the last 
century. 
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At the Restoration, music and every thing belonging to it, were at so 
low an ebb, that, in 1660, there were only four organ-builders of any 
note in England. The sudden demand for organs in the cathedrals and 
parish-churches, brought foreign builders to this country, the most emi- 
nent of whom were the celebrated Bernard Schmidt, (generally known 
by the name of Father Smith) and his two nephews; the elder Harris, 
and his son Renatus. An organ being wanted for the Temple Church, 
Smith and Harris made proposals to erect it; and it was agreed that 
each should build an organ in the Church,-—and that which, on trial, 
was found the more excellent of the two, to be preferred. Each buil- 
der was backed by a numerous party of friends, and the competition 
was carried on with the utmost eagerness. After the organs were 
finished, the trial went on for nearly twelve months. Dr. Blow and 
Purcell played on Smith’s organ, on appointed days, to display its pow- 
ers; and Harris’s organ was exhibited in the same way by Lully, or- 
ganist to Queen Catherine. Crowds attended the trials, and the judges 
remained long in suspense; but at length the decision was referred to 
the notorious Judge Jefferies, who gave his opinion in favour of Smith. 
The Hon. Roger-North says, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Music,” that the com- 
petition between Father Smith and Harris, the two best artists in Eu- 
rope, was carried on with such violence by the friends of both sides, 
that they “ were just not ruined.” And Burney says that the partizans 
of each candidate, in the fury of their zeal, proceeded to the most mis- 
chievous and unwarrantable acts of hostility; and that, on the night 
preceding the last trial of the reed-stops, the friends of Harris cut the 
bellows of Smith’s organ in such a manner, that when the time came 
for playing upon it, no wind could be conveyed into the wind- 
chest.* The principal organs built by Smith are those in the Temple 
Church, St. Paul’s, St. Clement Danes, St: Margaret’s, Westminster ; 
Christ-church and St. Mary’s, Oxford ; Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Southwell Minster, and Trinity-church Hall. Harris’s organ, after its 
rejection at the Temple, was divided ; part of it was erected at St. An- 
drews, Holborn, and part in Christ Church, Dublin, whieh was after- 
wards removed to Wolverhampton. He erected many other organs, 
particularly those of St. Bride’s, St. Mary-Axe, St. Lawrence’s, and one 
at Doncaster, an instrument of great excellence. To these celebrated 
organ builders succeeded Schreider, who built the organ of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, Byfield, Bridge, Jordan, Snetzler, &c., and, at a more 
recent period, Green, Gray, Avery, Elliot, England, Flight, Nicholls,&c. 
The greatest organs that have been lately erected in England, are that 





* This manner of terminating, par voie de fuit, a controversy on a subject of art, might 
have been cited as an amusing illustration of the state of English manners during the seven- 
teenth century, as contrasted with the greater civilization of our own.times. But the recent 
tetmination of a dispute touching a picture, by cutting in pieces the object of contentioa, will 
almost match the destruction of father Smith’s bellows. . 
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ef York, which replaces the instrument destroyed a few years ago by 
fire, and that which stands in the magnificent new Town-hall of Bir- 
mingham ;—instruments, which, in magnitude, power, and quality, 
are hardly surpassed in any part of Europe. 
The organ of the parish church of Halifax, made by Snetzler, is one 
of the finest provincial organs in the kingdom, and is remarkable for 
having had the illustrious Herscuev as its first organist. The cir- 
cumstances attending his appointment are amusing, and are thus 
related by Mr. Crabtree, in his recently published “ History of the 
parish of Halifax.”—“ Among the organists who have presided at the 
parish church, it may be well to record that the celebrated and renowned 
astronomer, Dr. Herschel, was foremost. Having come to England 
with a German regiment, as a performer on the hautboy in the military 
band, his extraordinary musical genius and abilities attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Millar, the historian of Doncaster, on whose solicitation he 
left the corps, and became an inmate in the house of his new acquaint- 
ance. Soon after this event, the present magnificent and powerful 
organ, equalled by few, and excelled by none for the full and exquisite 
richness of its tone, came new from the hands of Snetzler. Many were 
the competitors for the organist’s situation ; and on the arrival of the 
day of trial, Herschel and six others entered the lists. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Wainwright preceded Herschel; and so rapid was his execu- 
tion, that old Snetzler.ran about the church, angrily exclaiming, ‘ Te 
teyvel, te teyvel, he run over de keesh like one cat,—he vill not gif my 
pipes room for to shpeak!) During Wainwright’s performance, Dr. 
Millar enquired of his friend Herschel what chance he had of follow- 
ing this performer. ‘I don’t know,’ replied Herschel, ‘ but I am sure 
fingers alone won’t do.’ When it came to his turn, Herschel ascended 
the organ-loft, and produced so uncommon a richness, such a volume of 
harmony, as astonished all present ; and finishing this extemporaneous 
effusion witha steady, dignified, harmonious performance of the Old 100th 
Psalm, he drew from the delighted builder the exclamation ‘ Aye, aye, 
tish is very goot, very goot indeed. I will luf tish man, he gifs my 
pipes room for to shpeak.’ Herschel, on being asked how he contrived 
to produce so astonishing an effect, ubserved, ‘ I told you fingers alone 
would not do;’ and producing from his waistcoat pocket two pieces of 
lead, remarked, ‘ one of these I placed on the lowest key, and the other 
upon the octave above,’ (pedals not then being invented) ‘ and thus by 
accommodating the harmony, I produced the effect of four hands 
instead of two.’ This superiority of skill obtained Herschel the situa- 
tion; but he soon removed to Bath, where he burst forth from obscurity, 
and tose to the highest pitch of celebrity in the dignified science of as- 
tronomy.” Mr. Crabtree is wrong in saying that pedals were not then 
invented. They were invented by Bernard, a German organist, at 
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Venice, in 1479; but their general introduction into England has been 
comparatively recent. The Halifax organ, like every other of any 
magnitude, is now provided with pedals. Some instruction as well as 
ainusement may be derived from the above anecdote ; for our organists, 
in their ambition to show off a rapid finger, are frequently not careful 
enough “ to give their pipes room for to shpeak.” 

In another paper we shall endeavour to give such information respect- 
ing the structure of the organ, as is necessary for those who perform on 
the instrument. 





GEMS OF GERMAN CRITICISM. 
Translated by WiLL1AM J. Tooms. 


No. 5. GorTHE AND ZELTER’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
5. To Goethe. 


Tr has not been with my good will that the enclosed have been so long delayed, 
and these few I have been forced to extort from the copyist. I spare you 
farther observation, and console myself, Sir, with the pleasant hope of being 
able to write more frequently to you. 

The style of the musical relation of Der Zauberlehrung, is nearly the same 
as in that which I should for my own part read the poem;* that is to say, I 
commence not too quickly, in order to admit of a quicker movement here and 
there, and to allow a more vigorous expression to the form of incantation: it 
then sings forth ina stream until the master appears, to whom I have given a 
somewhat loftier, more commanding tone. The musical points lie for the most 
part in the power of the singer, who must keep serious, and take care not to 
mar the expression of the words. I have composed the song of Thekla from 
the Almanack. I have placed it in the mouth ofa harper, who repeats it now 
natratingly, now dwelling on the portion of it which takes his fancy. ‘ Die Erin- 
nerung,’ (The Remembrance) requires a mysterious, disquiet, gentle air, and 
which should ail be so expressed by the music, as to call for no particular agi- 
tation on the part of the singer. It is therefore marked commodetto. 

The sonnet is a bolder attempt. I am but little conversant with the theory 
of poetics, and had believed that the sonnet, from the architectural structure 
which Sulzer ascribes to it, must be especially adapted tomusic. But though 
the attempt is the best among many, | cannot look upon it as successful. 
The occasional slackenings observable here and there in the melody, are as far 
as the expression goes, the best part of it, but at the same time they disfigure 
the outward proportions of the poem, which I considered so easy to be attained. 
There are probably other metrical laws for the sonnet, besides those in the 
theories with which I am acquainted; the poet must refrain from such enjambe- 
ments as occur in the first quatrain of this one ; and the sonnet ‘ Gesang und 
Kuss,’ (Song and Kiss) by Schlegel, which I have likewise set to music, ends 
with a question. 

Your highly valuable communication of the 26th August, was received by 
me on the 20th. ‘ Die Erste Walpurgis-Nacht,’ (The First Walpurgis Night)+ 
is avery peculiar poem. ‘The verses are musical and adapted for singing. I 





* Those who are unacquainted with this little poem, will understand Zelter’s remarks the 
more readily, when they are told that it is taken from Lucian, and in the sto y of the Magic 
water-carrying Pin of Pancrates. The English reader will tind it also in Dr. Ferriar’s amu- 
sing ‘ Theory of Apparitions.’—Trans/ator. 

+ Translated in Dr. Anster’s Faust.— Translator. 
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‘would have forwarded it to you with this letter, arranged to music, for I have 

composed a great part of it, but I have not hit upon the air which will run 
perfectly through the whole of it, so it is better that it should lay by for a 
while. I have the honour to be &c. ZELTER. 


Berlin, 21st Sep. 1799. 





CONCERTS. 


M. TuaLBeErc’s Concert.—This gentleman’s Concert took place in the 
Concert-room of the Opera house, last Friday morning. We have already 
expressed our opinions of his merits, after his performance at the last Philhar- 
monic Concert ; we find, however, that a variety of opinions are abroad re- 
pecting him, and this would be the case, if an archangel were to turn pianist. 
Upon a second hearing, and a more detailed examination of his style, compo- 
‘sitions and peculiarities, we have come to the conclusion, that he possesses 
a perfect—even a mighty command of his instrument: a varied expression : 
an astonishing power of wrist, performing extraordinary difficulties without 
the slightest appearance of fatigue, although slender in form. He is void of 
all affectation—at least in his playing; neither does it appear that he intro- 
duces any difficulty for the mere sake of display ; but it always bears its due 
and proportionate effect. Many of the passages he introduced, did not in 


themselves appear so new, as his wonderful manner of combining and perform- 


ing them. His first piece was a capriccio in E flat, instinct with novelty of 
passage and fine modulation. At one time we had a sweet cantabile manner, 
and then a whole flood of chords and arpeggios sweeping over the keys. His 
rushes over the key board are like the combined power of many great players : 
he is not ‘ forty playing like one,’ but ‘ one playing like forty.’ His second 
piece was a fantasia, taken from a subject in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. While 
the subject was proceeding in passages of novel, and almost inconceivable dif- 
ficulty, it was attended by varied accompaniments of the most brilliant descrip- 
cription, both right and left handed. His third piece, and which was in all 
respects his best, was the one he performed at the Philharmonic concert. In 
this he displayed a most masterly treatment and keeping of his subjects. His 
choice of these, and his harmonies—more especially as relates to the compo- 
sition in question, declares him of a good school, and of classical research. 
The masterly compositions (concertos) of Hummel; and the exquisite finish 
and grace in the expression of John Cramer, may yet be points to arrive at— 


but with all his accomplishment he is still quite young; and possessing the 


enthusiasm and true modesty of a great genius, every thing desirable is to be 
expected from him. To sum up all our recollections of his mechanical per- 
formances, and to speak calmly and confidently respecting them, we must say 


.that they are just within the verge of a miracle. The room was filled with 


first-rate professors, who with a frank disdain of envy and all unworthy feeling, 
manifested the most vehement transport at his success. The other performers 
upon the occasion, were the accomplished De Beriots (husband and wife), 
Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, the Lablaches (father and son), and a Miss Trotter, 


a pupil of Rubini, and formerly, we believe of the Royal Academy. From 


the paragraphs which went the round of the papers, respecting this young 
lady’s success in Paris, and which we copied into ‘ The Musical World,’ (No. 
3, p. 49) we were led at all events to expect considerable promise. Our ex- 
pressions of applause upon other occasions, would be utterly valueless if we 
could, in the instance of Miss Trotter, be brought to speak in any other terms 
than those of disappointment. The announcing of a public performer in un- 
due terms of praise, is sure to recoil, and with aggravated result uponits object. 
Several vocal pieces advertised at this concert, were not performed; and others 
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sung which were not included in the programme. This nonchalant way of 
,treating an auditory appears to us very like a piece of insolence; and which, 
as it would not be tolerated in a native without apology, demands the same 
consideration from the foreigner. The songs, &c., were nicely accompanied 
on the piano-forte by Signor Costa. There was no band. 


Ote Butv’s Concert.—The young Norwegian, and the pianist to the em- 
peror of Austria, (Thalberg) may be classed together as musicians who have, 
to all appearance, reached the ‘ Ultima Thule’ of mechanical accomplishment 
on their several instruments. ‘Both are young—we are informed under 30, 
and both have yet to attain'the consummate refinements of. grace and expres- 
sion that characterise their great and immediate predecessors, with whom 
they have been injudiciously compared. A very moderate assemblage of per- 
sons were collected in the King’s Theatre on Saturday evening to witness the 
first performance of the young violinist; when a concert of sacred music was 
announced, in which, as a cockney said, the Christian name of the principal 
player made the only approach to the title of the bill (Hoty Bull). How diffi- 
cult is it for the managers of this establishment to avoid trickery and humbug! 
Lablache sang the ‘ Largo al factotum ;’ and several other equally novel pieces 
were sung by Madlle. Assandri, Miss Trotter, Sigrs. Rubini and Tamburini. 
Mad. Grisi was announced, but did not appear at all; neither was any apology 
offered for her absence. Individually we cared not a straw about the matter; 
but for her own sake, and as she is not an object of exclusive attraction, even 
in her own walk in the profession, she should be recommended not to behave 
contemptuously towards the public, who are paying jaer greatly beyond her 
deserts asamusician, In Tuesday’s Morning Post, is « letter from Mad. Grisi, 
accounting for her absence on the present occasion, upon the ground, that as 
.M. Ole Bull’s Concert was a speculation of Mr. Laporte’s, (we guessed as 
much, and regret it) she did not choose to forego her claim to her usual terms 
for singing at a concert in a theatre. This was communicated to Mr. Laporte, 
but no answer was returned to Mad. Grisi; yet her name was retained in the 
bill. Where the lady was in fault, was, in allowing herself to be mixed up 
with this trumpery and impudent manner of bamboozling the public. At 
the very last, she should have circulated hand-bills stating the transaction. 
Another instance of the trickery practised at this respectable establishment. 
The bills announced that the Concert would he supported by the whole of the 
orchestra of the King’s Theatre. The only trifling d2parture from this an- 
nouncement was, that Dragonetti, Lindley, Willman, and the greater portion 
of the other wind instruments, were away. So much for the preliminary mat- 
ter of the concert ; and now for the principal subject of attraction init. The 
pieces which M. Ole Bull performed were of his own composition, and entitled ; 
‘Concerto in 3 movements. 1. Allegro maestoso; 2. Adagio Sentimentale ; 
.3. Rondo Pastorale. Quartetto for one violin.’ The third and last piece, a 
* Recitativo; Adagio amoroso; and Polacca guerriera.’ His figure is tall and 
his aspect mild; countenance fair; and features partially reminding us of 
Henry Kirke White. His eye is small, restless, and very animated when he 
warms into his subject. His general air and manner are highly interesting, 
by their total freedom from assumption, and affectation of every kind. His 
compositions do not appear to us entitled to peculiar distinction for any re- 
markable combination or design, although frequently embellished with melo- 
dies of great beauty. They are evidently constructed with a view to the 
display of those passages and tours de force, which form the strong hold of his 
performance. His tone, too, we felt to be somewhat meagre, though sweet: 
and in the profwndity—the ‘lower deeps’ of soul in expression, we have 
doubtless heard him excelled : but in the performance of double and treble 
stops ; in the playing of, enharmonics—even to that difficult achievement 
the shake; in unerringness of intonation; in staccato bowing; in the won- 
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derful distance, and undeniable precision of his leaps, he has perhaps scarcely 


a rival ; we do not feel that he has been surpassed. Nature seems to haye done 


much for him in physical conformation ; as she always does in these cases of 


excelling skill. His fingers are not only of unusual length, but he possesses 
the power of dilating them in so remarkable a degree as to arrest one’s atten- 
tion. This faculty was conspicuous upon two or three occasions when he was 
preparing for his solo. Upon being encored in the little Swiss air from Guil- 
Jeaume Tell, which he introduced in his second performance, he substituted 
‘God save the king,’ with his newly discovered quartett effects. This feature 
in his performance is truly amazing. From the reception he met with on all 
hands, (and it was a very genuine and cordial one,) his fame is established 
among us. We regret, on his own account, that he will not be at liberty to 
play where he may think fit. 


PHILHARMONIC ConcERTS.—At the seventh meeting, last Monday even- 
ing, the following music was performed, Act J.—Sinfonia Eroica—Beethoven. 
Aria, Mr. Machin, ‘ Mentre ti lascio’”—Mozart. Septetto, flute, oboe, 
clarionette, bassoon, horn, trumpet, and double-bass, Messrs, Nicholson, 
G. Cooke, Willman, Denman, Platt, Harper, aud Dragonetti ; the Chevalier 
Neukomm. Recit. ed Aria, Miss Masson, ‘ Per pieta,? (Cosi fan tutti)— 
Mozart. Overture (Jessonda)—Spohr. Act [/.—Sinfonia in D—Mozart. 
Aria, Madame De Beriot, ‘ Quando il core’—Persiani. | Quartetto, 2 viclins, 
tenor, and violoncello, Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas, (No. 13 
in B flat)—Beethoven. Terzetto, Madame De Beriot, Miss Masson, and Mr. 
Machin, ‘ Corragio orsu,’ (Fidelio)—Beethoven. Overture (Anacreon)— 
Cherubini. The Sinfonia Eroica, which, but for his worthless ambition, 
would have been identified with Napoleon, is as massive in construction, and 
gorgeous in detail, as any descriptive poem of the same character, that ever 
was composed. A person of imagination, and unacquainted even with the 

t ] constructions, described the effect of the ‘ Marcia funebre,’ 
what to his sense of seeing would be a multitudinous procession clad in dark 
purple. Such relative criticism (if criticism it may be ealled) may be non- 
sense to the man of musical science; the poet and the painter, however, 
would at once appreciate the full effect which that noble movement conveyed 
to the mind of this unlearned listener. The whole of this symphony was 
played as the best musical audience in the world deserve to have it played to 
them. What Mr. Machin knows thoroughly, he sings with credit to himself. 
In some of Handel’s airs, for instance, he is effective; but he is unequal to 
the ‘ Mentre ti lascio ;’ and several of the company, on Monday evening, felt 
this to be the case. Of the Chevalier Neukomm’s septett we cannot speak 
in terms of admiration. We do not always insist upon pure originality of 
design ; novel and ingenious treatment of foregone thoughts will satisfy us 
upon oécasion; but withal we may claim a unity and consistency of purpose. 
None of these requisites could we recognize in the Chevalier’s septett. Miss 
Masson sustained her well established character for purity of style and cor- 
rectness of expression, in Mozart’s fine air in the ‘ Cosi fan tutti.’ We have 
never heard the grand and solemn Overture to ‘ Jessonda’ performed as it 
should be: such music as Spohr’s requires—and deserves unmitigated watch- 
fulness. It should not be treated like a thread-bare sentiment in the mouth 
of an actor—trolled over the tongue, and then bolted. The symphony in D, 
is one of Mozart’s most excellent instrumental compositions—“ spritely— 
waking—audible—and full of vent,” It was delightfully played throughout. 
The air by Persiani is sorry trash ; and (except as an exercise) totally un- 
worthy the attention of such a genius as Madame De Beriot’s. We should 
have as much gratification in beholding Taglioni go through a series of 
upmeaning and graceless distortions. Beethoven’s quartett was perhaps 
more finely performed, by Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas, upon 
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the present occasion, than when they introduced it at their own quartett 
concerts :—we say, ‘ perhaps:’—it is true they were before a Philharmonic 
audience, and we congratulate them upon the very marked impression their 
masterly performance produced, The two movements, the one in D flat, and 
‘the Andante, have scarcely been surpassed for ease, grace, and refinedelegance ; 
Cherubini’s glorious overture retained almost the whole audience in their 
seats till its conclusion. 


Drury LanE.—On Saturday evening (being Whitsun Eve) a miscellaneous 
performance of music took place at this theatre. The vocalists upon the 
occasion were, Mesdames De Beriot, H. R. Bishop, Hawes, Shirreff, Healy, 
and Robson ; Messrs. Hawkins, Seguin, Balfe, Hobbs, Henry, Giubilei, and 
H. Phillips. Mr. Wilson requested the indulgence of the audience, having 
been called at an hour’s notice to supply the place of Mr. Braham, who was 
indisposed. Madame De Beriot was encored in Horn’s song, ‘ Through the 
‘wood ;’ Mr. H. Phillips in ‘ Haste thee, Nymph;’ and Messrs. Hawkins and 
Seguin in ‘Sound the loud timbrel.’ The house was thinly attended. 


Lanza’s ConcertT.—Signor Lanza gave his benefit concert last Saturday 
evening, at the great room in Store-street. The performers were, Mesdames 
Bonnias, Degli Antonii, Lanza, Bruce, Mullett, and Redford, (the two last 
pupils, we believe, of Sig. Lanza) and Mr. Lennox. Sig. Berrettoni was 
advertised, but did not assist in the performance. Sig. Lanza’s Mass was to 
have formed one part of the concert, but it was omitted. Miss Lanza was 
encored in a little air, ‘ When we met,’ and Mr. Lennox received the same 
compliment in another song. The audience were numerous, and appeared 
gratified with their entertainment. 


MADAME Sata’s ConcERT.—This Lady’s annual benefit took place on 
_Monday morning, at Willis’s Rooms, The parties assisting, were, Mesdames 
De Beriot, H. R. Bishop, Parigiani, Bruce, Salvi, and Sala; Messrs. Ivanhoff, 
Brizzi, Giubilei, Scrivall, Berrettoni, and H. Phillips; with Mr. Mori. A 
child, named Delioux, played a fantasia on the piano-forte in a manner to 
warrant high anticipations of future excellence. The company appeared 
much gratified with the whole concert. 


ANCIENT ConcERTS.—At the Rehearsal of the 7th Concert, which took 
.place on Monday, the following pieces were selected; Earl Howe being Director. 
The Singers were, Mesdames De Beriot, Shaw, and Seymour ; Messrs. Bennett, 
Hawkins, and H. Phillips. Act .—Overture and March (Scipio)—Handel. 
Selection from a Service, No I1.—Mozart. Song, ‘In sweetest harmony ;’ 
‘Chorus, ‘Oh, fatal day’—Handel. Song, ‘Bacchus, ever fair ;? Chorus, 
‘ Bacchus’ blessings’-— Handel. Madrigal, ‘ Down in a valley’ —-Wilbye. 
Solo and Chorus, ‘Oh! what delight’ (Fidelio)—Beethoven, Song, ‘ He was 
despised’—Handel. Recit. ‘’Tis well! six times;’ March and Cho. ‘ Glory 
to God’ (Joshua)—Handel. Act I1.—Overture and Chaconne—Jomelli. 
Song, ‘Holy, holy’—Handel. Madrigal, ‘ All creatures now’—J. Benet. 
Recit. ‘ Berenice, ove sei?’ Aria, ‘Ombra che pallida’ (Lucio Vero)—Jomelli. 
Trio and Chorus, ‘Sound the loud timbrel’—Avison. Music in Macbeth— 
M. Locke. Quartett, ‘Chi mai d’iniqua stella-—Buononcini and Greatorex. 
‘Chorus, ‘ How excellent!’ (Saul)—Handel. 


Mrs. A. SHaw’s Concert.—At her benefit Concert on Tuesday morning, 
‘at Willis’s rooms, this lady gratified her friends by singing Mayer’s duet, 
‘Ingrata,’ with Miss Woodyatt, who, at a short notice supplied the place of 
Mad. Caradori; also the Chevalier Neukomm’ s air, ‘Make haste O God,’ in 
which she was accompanied upon the bass-clarone by Mr. Willman ; and lastly 
by the same composer, a new song, entitled ‘ Farewell;’ the words by Lord 
Byron. She was supported by Mad. de Beriot; Miss Masson, who sang in 
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her best manner, Gluck’s air ‘Che faro senza Euridice ;’ Miss Bruce, Mr. 
Parry jun. and Signor Ivanhoff. Mr. Mori, who led, played a brilliant solo ; 
Mr. Grattan Cooke, an agreeable fantasia on the oboe; and Mr. Wright, in a 
clever style, a solo on the harp. Misses Broadhurst, two young ladies from 
Bath, were highly applauded for their performance of a duett on the piano 
forte. It was their first appearance in public. The Concert was numerously 
and fashionably attended. 


Miss Bruce and Mr. Nicnotson’s Concert. The beautiful overture to 
,€Oberon’ opened this performance, at the Concert. Room in the King’s Theatre, 
on Wednesday morning. After which Miss Woodyatt and Mr. Parry, jun. 
sang in a chastely classical style, Jackson’s favourite duet, ‘Love in thine 
eyes.’ Miss Bruce sang the moon-light scena from the Frieschiitz ; and this 
.was followed by the Chevalier Neukomm’s septuor, performed by Messrs. 
Nicholson, G. Cooke, Willman, Baumann, Platt, Harper, and Dragonetti. 
Mrs. Bishop sang her husland’s pretty little song in praise of May, ‘Come 
summer, come.’ The two finest male singers in the world (Rubini and Lablache) 
vied with each other in a duet from “ L’Italiana in Algieri.” 

Miss Clara Novello gave much pleasure, by her manner of singing the 
“ Swiss Boy ;” which she did in the original German, and was most delight- 
fully accompanied on the flute by Mr. Nicholson, It was judicious in Miss 
Foster to select a composition by such a master as Mendelssohn, and her 
judgment was fully borne out by the effective style in which she played his 
piano-forte rondo brillante. Mesdames Bishop and Shaw, and Mr. Horn- 
castle, sang Rossini’s ‘* Cruda sorte.” Mad. Grisi sang an aria by Sig. 
Costa; and the “ Alziam gli evviva,” a quartett from Weber’s Euryanthe 
closed the first act. Between the acts, the first movement of Kuhlau’s grand 
quartett for four flutes, arranged, with additional accompaniments, for two 
clarionetts and two bassoons, was performed in a most charming style by 
Messrs. Nicholson, Clinton, Richardson, Saynor, Willman, Powell, Baumann, 
and Tully. There could have been no impropriety, we should think, in 
stating in the programme who it was that put these additional accompaniments. 
From the numerous attendance, we have every reason to believe that the bé- 
néficiéres were amply rewarded for their trouble. It was remarked that Miss 
Bruce never sang better; and that Mr. Nicholson was in equally good cue. 
We did not hear part of the second act, in which we have been informed, that 
a fantasia for the flute, composed by the performer, procured him enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. Mori led; Sir G. Smart conducted. 


Mr. HotmeEs’s Concert.—The Hanover- square Room was completely 
filled at this gentleman’s concert on Thursday morning. The instrumental 
performers were, Mr. Holmes, (whose overture and concerto we were too late 
to hear) Mr. Chatterton, who played a fantasia on the harp ; Master Barnett, 
a very promising young pianist, pupil to Mr. Holmes; Messrs. Lindley, 
Phillips, and Howell, wbo performed Corelli’s Golden Sonata; and Mad. 
Filipowicz, the very clever violinist. ‘The vocalists were, Mad. De Beriot, 
Miss Clara Novello, Mrs. H. R. Bishop ; Messrs. Parry, Jun. Lennox, and H. 
Phillips. Miss Clara Novello sang an effective song, with trumpet obligato 
by Mr. Harper, composed by Mr. Parry; and a French romance, accompanied 
by herself on the piano. Mrs. Bishop sang a very pretty polacca by Lord 
Burghersh, and the air by Mr. Bishop, ‘* Come, summer, come ;” Mr. Parry 
Jun. ‘* Bendemeer’s stream,” by Lord Burghersh; and Mr. H. Phillips, Pur- 
cell’s (if it be his) “Mad Tom.” And lastly Mad. De Beriot, who was within 
an ace of disappointing the company, sang the “ Una voce.” We have not 
room for further particulars. 


St. GEoRGE’s CAMBERWELL.—A performance of sacred music took place 
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at this church on Thursday evening, in aid of the funds of the district national 
schools. Mr. Thomas Adams presided, and played a solo onthe organ. The 
singers engaged, were, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Clara Novello, Mrs. A. Shaw, 
Messrs. Hobbs, Goulden and Machin. Trumpet, Mr. Harper. 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


An elementary Compendium of Music for the use of Schools. By a Lady. 

Murray, 

The plan of this-work is excellent; but it requires a thorough and cautious 
revision ; since, in its detail, we find, upon a careful perusal, much that is in- 
correct: and therefore from its general merits, (which are conspicuous in the 
first part of the work) we earnestly recommend the critical eye of some judi- 
cious professional friend, who might suggest several improvements, by removing 
numerous redundancies, and erroneous progressions, that appear in the course 
of the examples; besides others of a minor description, such as the omission 
of accidentals, &c. Many of the rules are given and exemplified in a plain, 
and perspicuous manner. From p. 1 to 4, we have a brief and clear outline 
of musieal notation, describing the most essential: particulars of this necessary 
preliminary: after which follows an explanation of the intervals of the scale— 
chromatic and diatonic semitone, major and minor third ; the construction of 
the major and minor scale, &c. The manner adopted by the author in the 
arrangement of the scales, from p. 6 to 11, by placing the sharps and flats 
before each note, as required, will be found extremely useful. In the general 
practical examples of the chords, the author has also chosen an excellent plan ; 
after a few chords have been given as a guide, the pupil is left to supply the 
rest according to the example at the commencement—a method which must 
prove of real advantage. Each chord is also given in its various positions and 
inversions upon every degree of the scale; and the examples up to p. 30, are 
we believe, with few exceptions, consonant with the opinion advanced in 
the outset of this notice. 

From-this page then in particular, should commence the work of correction, 
This accomplished, it would, from its otherwise excel!ent plan, become a valuable 
compendium, Some definitions and examples towards the conclusion of the 
work, might be reconsidered with advantage. We feel that in making objec+ 
tions, the critic should state the ground of those objections; but, in the first 
place, our space is so limited, that we could not do this to any useful extent; 
and to point out all the errors and false progressions we have noticed, 
would be impossible. We are willing to abide by the decision of any really 
scientific professor (and to such a one we earnestly advise application) whether 
we have said “the thing that is not.” In an essay or poem, errors of false 
construction are of minor consequence, compared with examples of false con- 
cord in a grammar of the language ; for there error is inculcated. We repeat 
—the plan of this work is so judicious, that it is worth while making it a 
perfect one. 


B. Mc Kenzie’s Berlin Waltzes, and “Valses & la Scaramouche,” §c. &c. 
Boosey. 

Had the gentleman, who was asked by his workman for something “to make 

him drink,” and gave him a red herring, presented him instead with Mr: 

Mc Kenzie’s Waltzes, they would have produced the two-fold result of making 

him dance and drink too. 
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CHIT CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Berlin.—Quartett Concerts appear to have been as much in vogue in Ber- 
lin, during the early part of the season, asin London. Zimmermann, the 
well-kuown violinist, has been the leader. Ata late Concert given by him, 
a new Piano-forte Sestett by Onslow, was played by a young and highly 
skilful artist, of the name of Boch, who distinguished himself by his perform- 
ance of this interesting composition. Maurer’s Quartett-Concertante, (origi- 
nally composed for four violins) newly arranged for two violins, tenor, and 
violoncello, was then played by Zimmermann and his associates, and produced 
a very good effect, although it was scarcely adapted to the latter instrument. 
A Concertante Duet by Kummer was rendered equally successful, by the good 
playing of Zimmermann, (violin) and J. Griebel (violoncello). The Minuet 
and Fugue from Beethoven’s Grand Quartett in C major, was upon this occa- 
sion executed by 2] performers, the violin part being strengthened sixfold, 
and the other parts in a proportionate degree ; the whole being played with a 
nicety of precision, which produced, in many passages, a very extraordinary 
effect. Still one cannot help asking, what motive there could be for expend- 
ing unnecessarily, as it seems to us, so much time, and such laborious prac- 
tice, upon this Quartett, which is, in its original form, so perfectly beautiful. 
It is scarcely enough to answer, that it was done for the sake of novelty. 


Paris.—‘ La Gazette Musicale’ speaks of the Concert given by Lipinski, 
in March last, as having been by far the most interesting of the season. The 
bénéticiére appears to have given the greatest satisfaction to the Parisian 
public by his performance, which, it was generally agreed, was distinguished 
by many varied excellences,—the fulness and weight of his tone, and the 
vigour and elegance of his execution, being no less remarkable, than the 
refined taste and delicacy of expression which characterize his style of playing. 


Leipsic.—OrGan Pepars.. A correspondent of the. Leipsic Musical 
Gazette has lately addressed a communication to that paper, to prove the 
existence of Organ Pedals fifty years earlier than the. date generally awarded 
them—which, we believe, is 1470. He states, that in the year 1818, a new 
organ was erected in the church of Beeskow, four miles from Francfort on 
the Oder; on which occasion the organ-builder, Marx, (Senior) took some 
pains to ascertain the age of the old organ, which he had to remove. Ona 
careful investigation, it appears that the old organ had been built just four 
hundred years, the date of MCCCCXVIII being engraved on the upper side 
of the partition (kern) of the two principal pedal-pipes ; for that these two pipes 
did belong to the pedal, was clear from their admeasurement. From this fact, 
it may reasonably be concluded that the pedal may have been in use towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. “Or,” says the writer, “ was it first 
added to the clavier, or harpsichord ?” 


‘ Frankfort.—On 30th May Ferdinand Rees will give a grand Concert here, 
the profits of which will be given to the Committee for the proposed Monu- 
ment to Beethoven, in Palace Garden, at Bonn.—From a Correspondent. This 
is as it should be., Ries was Beethoven's favourite pupil. 


Frankfort on the Mayne.—The Museum again held, during last winter, its 
usual and much-frequented meetings. There was little novelty in the per- 
formances, which consisted chiefly of well-known and favourite. compositions. 
A Symphony by Lachner displayed considerable powers-of invention, and a 
pleasant mastery of counterpoint, on the part of the writer, who appeared to 
be only deficient in that knowledge which combines all the parts into the 
most perfect harmony. The several divisions cf the work had such a choice 
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of endings, that they came to no end at all. An overture by Haupt, the new 
violinist of the theatrical orchestra ‘of this place, produced no effect. Herr 
Guhr distinguished himself by his performance of a Piano-forte Concerto by 
Hummel, and a Violin Concerto of his own composition, as an equally skilful 
player upon both instruments, 


The newly-established Society of Instrumentalists has given several grand 
evening entertainments. Its object is the performance of such music as, 
owing to the perverted taste of the times, the public have but few opportu- 


nities of hearing. Among these, the Symphonies of Haydn, and the admi- - 


rable Piano-forte Concertos of Mozart, hold the first rank, one of each of 
these being performed at every grand meeting of the Society. It would be a 
shame, if these last were brought into discredit, by the introduction of long 
and interminable cadenzas. The orchestra, when the whole of the members 
attend, is almost as strong again as the present theatrical orchestra. The 
stringed instruments are very good; and it is here, as in all other amateur 
societies, the greatest defects are found among the wind instruments. This 
institution promises to be productive of most important results; but their 
permanent Director, (as he is termed) Herr Aloys Schmitt, has no talents for 
a conductor, great as are his abilities as an artist, in every other respect. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEcTURES ON Music.—Mr. T. PHtILuiips delivered his last of a course of 
Lectures on Vocal Music, at the London Institution, in Aldersgate-street, on 
Wednesday the 16th instant. The attendance was numerous, and the lecturer 
much applauded. 

VAUXHALL.—This scene of singing and dancing, fun and firework, chicken 
and champagne, will open on Monday next, “ Jove favente.” We have not 
heard what are to be the musical arrangements. 

Pasta.—It is reported that Madame Pasta intends visiting England—and 
that the education of her daughter is her sole object. We indulge hopes that 
the latter part of the report is unfounded. 

PATHETICS ESCHEWED.—Bellini’s opera ‘I Montecchi e Capuleti’ was 
lately performed at Buckarest. At the bottom of the affiche was the following 
notice: “To avoid the lamentable effect at the end of the fourth act, Romeo 
and Juliet will not die.” 

A Lone ConcErtT.—In the Ancient Concert advertisement which appeared 
on Monday in the ‘ Morning Post,’ and other papers, it was announced “ that 
the seventh concert would take place on Wednesday next, and conclude on 
Wednesday the Ist of June,” meaning, we suppose, that the series for the 
season would conclude on Wednesday week.— Morning Post. 

ANECDOTE OF Haypn.—A female singer, who was in high favour with a 
German Prince, had to sing one of Haydn’s compositions, At the rehearsal, 
she and the conductor differed as to the time in which it should be sung. It 
was agreed that the composer should be referred to ; who, when the conductor 
waited on him, asked if the lady was handsome? “Very,” was the reply, 
“and a special favourite with the Duke.”’—“ Then she is right,” said Haydn, 
with a significant look at the poor disconcerted professor, who, in all proba- 
bility, had he gained his point, would have lost his place, and this Haydn 
well knew.—Morning Post. » 

Lutty’s DEATH.—While Lully was directing in a church, a Te Deum,’ 
he let slip his baton, which fell on his little toe. From this accident, it is 


said, originated an inflammation, that caused his death. What could have * 
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been the construction of the baton at that time (1687), to produce so lament- 
able an effect, is not clearly stated: probably a kind of flail, a weapon which, 
at this day, would be of the utmost service in many an unsteady orchestra, 
provided the Conductor had the right of threshing right and left.—In the bio- 
graphy of this composer, are many traits shewing his Jove for his own compo- 
sitions. One day he passed a church, in which he heard one of his opera airs, 
to which sacred words had been put. Atthe conclusion, he piously ejaculated, 
“Pardon, great God, but this air I did not compose for Thee.” 

Tue Lines on Harmony.—We are indebted to Mr. William Shore, of 
Manchester, for still farther information respecting the verses inserted in No. 
IX. He says they were set to music by Dr. J. Clarke (of Cambridge?) as a 
three-voiced glee, (alto, tenor, and bass) and published by Wilkinson and Co. 
late Broderip and Wilkinson. It appears to be part of avollection ; the pages - 
being numbered 49, 50, &e. 

YORKSHIRE AMATEUR MUsIc-MEETING.—The 28th Anniversary of this - 
Society will be held in the Festival Concert Room, in York, on the 26th and 
27th of July. C. H. Helsley, Esq., the Recorder, succeeds Dr. Beleombe in 
the Presidency, the latter gentleman having retired; and J. &. Atkinson, Esq. 
has been re-appointed Secretary. 





STANZAS. 


Night brings her silence, not to me her sleep, 
Yet feelings rise my soul would not repress, 
And thoughts serene from memury’s crystal deep: 
Thy form appears ; its brow of loveliness, 
And eye’s dark radiance dazzle me—I weep 
Tears such as spring from human joy’s excess ; 
And cherishing a vow I dare not own, 
Kneel at thy shrine a worshipper unknown. 


Remembrance still, whatever he my fate, 

Unceasingly thine image shall retrace— 
Bright is thy ruby lip, and delicate 

Is each soft feature of thy smiling face: 
Ne’er did my fancy’s fondest dream create 

Such winning charms, blent with such maiden grace. 
Ah! bitter thought, that in my heart must dwell, 
None lives so hopeless, none e’er lov’d so well. 


E. E. GAUNTLETT, 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to acknowledge with thanks the communication of an AMATEUR who dates from 
South Lambeth. Economy, os regards space, obliges us to answer, without publishing his 
letter. In the first place, we cannot discover the “ barbarity”” of using the significations 
** 8va.”? and * loco ;” moreover, they answer all the purpose his signature would provide. 
In the second place, the symbol he preposes (that of the double treble cleff, for ex- 
tending beyond the staff) is not only already employed for denoting two parts being included 
in por Neg but it is occasionally used instead of the old tenor signature. 


Mr. HorncastTLe will accept our best thanks for his letter, and the ingenious specimen of 
arrangement that accompanied it. When the bustle of the concert season has subsided, we 
may occupy « page with it. 

Mr. GauNTLETT’s Lecture will be noticed next week. 
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as, Concerts, &c. during the Week. 
Fruivay......This Evening. Balfe’s New Opera, Drury Lane. 
SaturpDay ..Opera, King’s Theatre. 
Mownpay ....Mad. Degli Antoni’s Concert, King’s Theatre, Morning. Opera at Drury 
Lane. Fifth Societa Armonica, King’s Theatre, Evening. Mr. Derwort’s 
Concert, Hanover Square, Evening. 
. TurspayY ....Esteidvodd, Freemasons? Tavern, Morning. Miss Pelzer’s Concert, Hanover 
uare, Morning. Opera, King’s Theatre. 
Wepnespay..Eighth Ancient Concert, Hanover Square, Evening. M. Ole Bull’s Second 
‘oncert, King’s Theatre, Evening. 
Fripay ......Opera, Drury Lane. 
Satoxrpay....Philharmonic Rebearsal, Hanover Square, Morning. Opera, King’s Theatre. 
WEEKLY List or New Pustications, 
PIANO-FORTE. Oh take not the rose. Neilson ..ALDRIDGE 
Bochsa’s (N. C.) Pas Galop from »T was not those eyes. Mrs. Shel- 
Beniowsky.............4 ...-D°ALMAINE tom, SOME .vccccececcasse pier -D’ALMAINE 
Mazurka from Ditto...... Drrro This little pledge. ong, Lee oe epee 
——— State March from Ditto .. Ditto When the _— bird. rs. Shel- 
Danse a la Russe from Do.D1rTo ton, Duett........ ...+.. «oe D?ALMAINE 
-—— Krakviah from Ditto......DiTTo "GUITAR. 
(The above may be had for Harp. Autrefois dés Aurore. Song ..JOHANNING 
or Harp and Piano-forte)...... Ditto Du, du, liegst mir am Herzen. 
Burgmiiller’s Grand Waltz, asa Schmidt .........e008.eeee+-DITTO 
Brill. Rondo..... pin eeteneaeon CHAPPELL | Ich war wennicherwachte. Song Ditto 
Encouragement aux Jeunes King of Prussia’s Grand March. 
eae Ditto WON 5's. cGiveatn cosesacssee ce Ditto 
La tenerezza, Duet ...... Dirto “ Les délicesde Vienne, 37 Waltz... Dirro 
Czerny’s Fantasias from Anna March of Rossini and Schmidt ..DirTo 
Bolena, Nos. 1,2 ............ Metzter | Napoleon’s March on Moscow. 
Two Fantasias from 1 Mon- PROOIDS ccaie'es dco0- cpiehevn -Ditto 
tecchi edi Capaletti......... Eavesrarr | Souvenirdela promenade. Schmidt Dirro 
Fra —— Navman Duetts, Waltz of Gallenberg and Schmidt Ditro 
by Cittadinl.......ceccccccees CHAPPELL SACRED. 
Hiinten’s (E. ) ‘Six Mélodies Gra- Cooke’s (N.) Psalm and Hymn 
rer Cocks Tunes, containing single and 
—— Three Sets of Easy Quad- double Chants, Te Deum, Jub. 
TEE Ssnncdosesiedocceassecons Ditto Kyrie, Sanctus, and Doxology D’ALMAINE 
Kohler. Air Savoyarde er: EAVESTAFF FOREIGN. 
Mangold’s Three Grand Polaccas WessEL Ah no non sia. Sola, Duett ..,.FALKNER 
—— ‘wan Polonaise, op. Angiol di pace. Ditto, Ditto ....Drrro 
WR ME vec vcccesscscccssens CHAPPELL | Di pescatore ignobile. Canzo- 
Neate's Trois Bagatelles Ala Vaise, netta, Lucrezia Borgia, Doni- 
WEB. ccccccccccccevccocccece OCKS ZEIT .. . cocccccce-cocccccves CHAPPELL 
Fourth Fantasia on Scotch Il carneyale. Chorus, 4 voices, 
ee ee Dirro PINE ns painecedsnns semen eres ITTO 
Purcell. Selections from, by La scuffiarina. Arietta, Gabussi ALDRIDGE 
Blaydtt, Dust .....000erece0e .-MILLs Le Mont Cenis. Duett, Ditto....Drrrvo 
Semiramide. Overture, Rossini PLatrs Pourquoi sur lerivage. Masini.. MILLs 
Thalberg, (S.) Deuxiéme Caprice, Quando il di. Bravo, Marliani..D1rro 
ODD icvincs. s0edeoevyecneve D’ALMAINE ve, époure, Masini....Dirro 
Valentine’s('‘T’.) La mia Spada ..FALKNER MISCELLANEOUS. 
O dear, what can the mat- Hamilton’s Catechism for the Vio- 
MPR eiasindscccee vs ceevaes de Ditto MOBONID. « cccdccsesceseoccrecs Cc 3 
——— La danse....... .. ..... DITTO Lobe. Overture, “ Solabella,”? 
La Sentinelle.......... .-Ditro for Orchestra ....-...00-+-06 » WESSEL 
Will you come to the bower Dirro Musard’s Quadrilles, from Aut vers 
—— 0 dolce concento... .... Dirro * Acteon,” Pianv-forte ...... D’ALMAINE 
Weber, “La —" Rondo Brill. —-— Ditto, from “ Vienna”’.... Dirro 
MD owiseue ken avscveed WESSEL Ditto, “ Savoy”........4- DiTTo 
“SONGS. Macmurdie’s Elements of Music, 
Believe es Til forget thee not. and Introduction to Thorough 
Duett, J. A. Wade.........00 CHAPPELL Bass .cccccsccccscccecs eee. CRAMER 
Forth went the on Trouba- Nicholson’s Sc'ool for the Flute. . Ditto 
dour. Gattie . cei abapped MILLS Reisseger and Dotzauer. . Vars. 
Hark, what fairy sounds. Mrs. Brill. Piano-forte, Violoncello, 
Shelton, Duett ..........se0- D’ALMAIN or Violin ...... siwedees «se» WESSEL 
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